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Emperor in 1765, had learned politics from the King
of Prussia. He desired nothing so much as to restore
the immemorial pre-eminence of his House by a sud-
den blow at its upstart rival. Frederick, who had
spies everywhere, was soon acquainted with the am-
bitions of the restless youth. For the present he
could place some reliance on the pacific influence of
the Queen and more on<the emptiness of the Austrian
treasury, but he was none the less compelled to make
it his foremost task to thwart successive Hapsburg
schemes of aggrandisement.

His security was the greater, however, because the
Peaqe of Paris of 1763 reconciled France and Eng-
land as little as the Peace of Hubertusburg recon-
ciled Austria and Prussia. Frederick, it is true, was
still treated with coldness by the French, who clung
to their alliance with the Queen, and he was re-
solved never again to trust an English ministry.
With a rare access of spite, indeed, he condemned
the charger which he had named after Lord Bute
to be yoked with a mule and to perform humiliat-
ing duties in his sight. But though neither of the
Great Powers of the West was his ally, their latent
hostility was still too incurable to permit them to
unite against him.

On the remaining Great Power, therefore, the well-
being of Prussia depended. The Seven Years' War
of the future, which Frederick was always labouring
to avert by means of elaborate armaments, was im-
probable if Russia stood neutral and impossible if she
became his ally. From 1763 onwards the Russian
alliance was the prize for which he strove. He had